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ON THE THRESHOLD. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


VERY day is a fresh beginning, — 
_ Every morn is the world made 
X new ;. 
You who are weary of sorrow and 
r -\ sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you: 


- . A hope for me and a hope for | WwW i 
ou. = “ANLD + i 
you e FOR:OLD-AND - YOUNG -2 
All the. past things are past and . ‘ ‘“LAWRENCE !”’ said a soft voiee. The little 
| a - boy asleep before the fire looked up and rubbed 
, his eyes. J LR es or 
The tasks are done and the tears . ALY i He saw an angel, with tender, smiling eyes, * fate \i ee ae ims Mie Tig Fs 
are shed ; % A and a golden glory of hair. 4 ees : 


Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; a. by 4 “Tam the angel of the New Year,” said the 


é isitor. ‘‘To-night I come to ever child, and 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted ees ge ec 
give him a book wherein his life shall write jts 


and bled, deeds. Your hand may not touch the page, but 
Are healed with the healing which SF 4@M the record shall be there. See that it be free 
night has shed. = @ from stain.” 
Lawrence clasped his book, but the angel had 
; é vanished. Time ‘passed, and an hour came when 
Yesterday now is a part of forever, RB he could no longer escape the reading of it. For 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God 3 d as a time all was fair and bright; then came a dark 
| holds tight, | pe : Se es ig eee a ~ disobeyed 
i his mother. nother meant selfishness at foot- 
With glad day. Ss, and sad day S; and s ball, another a lie, another a blow. 
bad days which never rine So the record went on, until the fair pages 
) Shall visit us more with their ° mei were darkened and disfigured. Remorse 
bloom and their blight, Sy lay heavy upon his heart. He cried 
v; P = out in sorrow. 
Their fulness of sunshine or sor- His father comforted him, and he 
rowful night. : if A realized it was but a dream. That 


night he knelt by his bed and 
prayed: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, help 
me keep my record bright.” 


my, 


Let them go, since we cannot relieve 


them, CARO] The angel of the New Year, by 
_ Cannot undo and cannot atone; 49 a his side though unseen, raised her | 
God in his mercy receive, forgive .<.9 .Y band in blessing. \" 
i 9 bla ‘i ie : | Se Heavenly Father, help us all, old and 
Peat 4) 


Only the new days are our own! 
: To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 
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There is never a “ might-have-been” that touches 
with a sting, but reveals also to us an inner glimpse 
of the wide and beautiful * may-be.”’ It is all 
there ; somebody else has it now while we wait. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney. 


«BROTHERS ARE PRODUCTS.” 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


IRS. BORROUGHS sat on her pretty, 
All vine-circled veranda indolently cro- 
cheting. It was a very warm June 
afternoon. She found herself won- 
dering how those young people over 
in the field could enjoy tennis in 
such a tropical sun. , One bright-faced girl had evi- 
dently enough of it, for swinging her racket in her 
hand, she slowly crossed the broad green turf and 
flung herself laxly on the cool, shaded steps. 

“ No, it is n’t so much the heat,” she answered to 
her friend’s interrogative glance, “as it is that I’m 
out of sorts, generally, and don’t feel like playing. 
I guess I need —babying !” Rose’s laugh was half 
tremulous, and she bent to pluck a white clover 
blossom in the velvety grass by the gravelled walk. 
A ray of sunlight, falling between the leaves of the 
tall maples, flashed into sudden sparkle across some- 
thing that trickled swiftly down and softly splashed 
upon the fragrant clover tuft. 

Mrs. Borroughs studied earnestly the averted 
face. “Oh, no, you don’t. It’s a scolding this 
time, I think. I’ve the symptons by heart. Had n’t 
you better confess?” she cheerily replied. 

A boyish voice rang across from the tennis court: 
“ Thirty-love ! Thirty-love !” 

“Don seems to be enjoying himself, if the ther- 
mometer does register above ninety,” she went on, 
giving the girl a moment to recover her self- 
possession. 

“ Qh, Don never tires of tennis.” Rose eyed her 
tall, handsome, young brother rather bitterly, as, 
from the outer court, he gallantly “served” their 
pretty neighbor Estelle. 

Mrs. Borroughs said, with assurance, “So it’s 
Don, then?” 

“Tt’s always Don, I think. Mrs. Borroughs, 
why isn’t my brother like other girls’ brothers ? 
Why —” Rose broke off abruptly, her voice shak- 


ing again. 
“My dear child,” — Mrs. Borroughs rested her 
soft hand on the girl’s shoulder, — “ brothers, real 


brothers, are products, and largely of sisters!” 

Rose looked up quickly. “Mrs. Borroughs do 
you mean —” 

« Tell me the immediate trouble, my dear, before 
we go further.” 

“He seems polite enough now, doesn’t he, to 
Estelle Royce? If he would be so always! But 
it’s spasmodic. He’s just boorish at times and— 
and— hateful!” Rose brought out the last word 
with a certain spitefulness. Mrs. Borroughs looked 
wonderingly at her. 

“Don boorish? Why, I thought him —” 

“Only yesterday I brought Blanche Bustis home 
to spend the afternoon and take tea with me. At 
the time we came in, mother was in the parlor, 
talking Old Ladies’ Home with Mrs. Richardson 
Smith, Aunt Elinor was in the dining-room painting, 
so L took Blanche into the library. Behold, Don 
was there reading. He never rose, when I intro- 
duced Blanche to him, didn’t say anything agree- 
able to her, never offered to give us the room, — 
took no further notice of us, whatever; just sat 
there and rudely read and read, simply growling out 
something, when I asked him a question or two. 
He had on his slippers and that frayed-out old 
tennis coat. Ican’t imagine what fastidious Blanche 
Eustis thought of such attire and conduct. When 
L asked Don to come out for a game of croquet, he 
refused. He said disagreeable things all through 
tea, when he said anything; and though it was a 
_ dark evening, he never offered to walk down to the 
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electric with us, when Blanche started home. He 
spoiled all the nice visit 1’d planned. Mother was 
so absent-minded, she seemed not to notice any- 
thing wrong; and father, who is always so delight- 
ful to my friends, was away. Blanche must have 
thought us a queer, uncouth sort of family. 

“She gave me such a charming time the after- 
noon I spent at her Melrose home. Her brothers 
were quite gallant,—played croquet with us, took 
us to walk to see that pretty Pine Banks Park, and 
were just what I ’d like Don to be, but, alas, what 
he won’t be!” 

“Tt was very unfortunate,” smiled Mrs. Bor- 
roughs, “and quite ungracious on Don’s part, of 
course. You must have made it so pleasant, too, 
for him and his friends. ‘There was that lame 
Elmer Dana, only last week, for instance, whom 
Don brought over to see me.” 

Rose looked up quickly, a swift apprehension in 
her eyes. Was her friend and counsellor ironical ? 
“Brothers are products,” are they? She remem- 
bered, with sense of shame, that she had taken little 
pains to add to the pleasure of Elmer Dana’s visit. 
She disliked him, anyway, with that exasperating, 
studying way of fixing those black eyes upon a 
body. And cripples always repelled her. She had 
made Don angry by asking him what was his crite- 
rion of a suitable friend, — had he to be deaf, blind, 
or halt 4 

Brains or hearts was his standard, Don had re- 
torted. That was more than some people could 
claim for their friends. His friends were n’t so con- 
foundedly bound up in self as — 

Rose’s face grew warm. Across the green stretch 
of grass, she saw Don patiently explaining the in- 
tricacies of lawn-tennis to the two visiting grand- 
children of old Mr. Hoyt, from whom the tennis club 
hired its ground. 

“Miss Royce and I will loan you our rackets in 
a few minutes, and you shall try for yourselves,” 
she heard the boy declare, while pretty Estelle 
gracefully assented. stelle Royce was always 
Such afi obliging girl, and— yes, it was like Don to 
notice those two funnily clad waifs that some of her 
own chums had openly poked fun at! 

“ Brothers are products.” 

Rose’s lips quivered. Mrs. Borroughs mentally 
nodded to herself, satisfied that her well-sped shaft 
had reached home. 

A week afterward occured Rose’s opportunity. 
She came in one evening to overhear Don ask his 
mother for permission to bring to tea the next even- 
ing a fellow “Teck,” who, far away from friends, 
had been making the year’s home in a Boston lodg- 
ing-house, while attending to his Institute studies. 

He was a shy, reserved young fellow, at first, 
with those strange people; but under father Wel- 
land’s geniality and mother Welland’s graciousness, 
he quite thawed out. Rose was charming to him 
in a quiet unobtrusive way, saying or doing the 
right thing so often that Don found himself in a 
state of constant surprise. There were none of the 
biting little speeches he had come to feel on the 
defensive for, when his particular friends were 
with him. 

There was no better tennis-player in the club 
than Rose, but Don would never have dared sug- 
gesting her favoring them with her company to the 
court that Saturday afternoon. It was Rose her- 
self who asked if she would be in the way, who 
volunteered to call for Don’s favorite Estelle, to 
complete the quartette of players, and who by her 
skill, won the game for herself and young Man- 
ning, much to Don’s delight. 

So it was Rose who persuaded Estelle to stay 
to tea to try some of her very own frosted cake, and 
who kept the whole table bubbling over with the 
fun her ready wit set in play. It was Rose who 
spoke for the row on the lake at sunset, and who 
came home and played college songs for them all to 
sing, and who, with Estelle, gayly accompanied the 
two boys to the corner of the street, when it was 
time to start for the railroad station. 


EE  —— —————————————— 


“That sister of yours is one among a thousand 
Welland,” young Manning declared, as they quick- 
ened their steps. ‘Few girls would have taken 
pains to entertain their brother's friend as she did. 
It’s been a veritable home-glimpse to me. I shall 
think of it often in that little ‘side-room, heated 
from the hall, of mine. The remembrance will 
change the temperature, next winter, I assure you.” 
Manning laughed, tlien his face grew sober. 

“T didn’t tell you I had a sister, too, once, Wel- 
land? No, I don’t talk much about it. She—she 
died, last winter — and— she would haye been to 
you what your sister has been to me to-day, had she 
lived. We fellows don’t forget such sisters in a 
day!” 

Rose sat on the steps in the moonlight, when Don 
came back. He took the vacant corner beside her, 
slipping his arm caressingly about her shoulders. 

“ Rose,” he said, and there was something curious 
in his voice, “I own up I did it on purpose, and I’m 
despicably ashamed of myself.” 

Rose started, and Don saw the tears spring into 
the upraised eyes. She clung to his hand with an 
intensity Don had never given his sister credit for 
possessing. 

“You, Don! you ashamed !” she cried. 

There was that in her face that made Don give 
her one self-assuring, searching look and then draw 
the little form close. There was no need for 
speech. Brother and sister understood all that 
was left unsaid. oe 

Mrs. Borroughs smiles tenderly to herself, as she 
sees Rose go by to the tennis court, with Don 
carrying her wraps and racket in true cavalier 
style. 

“Yes, brothers are products,” she reaffirms, 
wisely, to herself. 


The tendency to persevere, to persist in spite of 
hindrances, discouragements, and impossibilities, 
— it is this that in all things distinguishes the 
strong soul from the weak. CARLYLE. 


THAT QUIET GIRL. 
A Story in Four Parts. — Part ve 

BY KATE BURLEIGH. 
INE day there came into the quiet town 
of M——a little maid from Eng- 
land, by name, Bessie McKenzie. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about this young girl,—so the other 
girls would tell you, — unless it were 
her quietness, She was not handsome, nor especi- 
ally graceful, nor magnetic; but she was very neat 
looking, and very nice about everything, Never 
were there spots on her dresses or coats, nor did 
she tear round and make holes in them. She must 
have had to assume a good deal of care of herself, 
for her mother was quite an invalid. 

Bessie had a sweet little mouth, and large, dark, 
steel gray eyes. She was not plain; no one could 
have said that,-but she would not have called 
forth any special attention in a large assemblage. 
She had no father, and his loss was in no way out- 
lived. Her love for him had been very great. She 
thought of him every night, and child though she 
was, she sometimes wished her life could be ended, 
she so longed to be with him. 

She and her mother were left in the care of her 


the ardent wish of both father and uncle that 


- 


f 
Uncle Campbell, her mother’s brother; and it was 


Bessie should be educated in our American schools, — 
and reside over here until she was eighteen atleast. — 
4 


_ They both felt this love for America, because her 


uncle’s wife was an American lady, and no one could 
well be sweeter or dearer to her husband and friends~ 
than Lady Campbell. » 

Tt was all talked over and settled in England ; and 
so Bessie came, sadly, because she did not want to 
spend so much time away from her dear home, an 
again, she was a regular little Briton in her love” 


’ listener. 
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her native land. Her mother came too, of course ; 
and her uncle stayed over here long enough to see 
them well and comfortably established before he left. 
One injunction he gave to Bessie, and repeated it to 
her earnestly, the day he said good-by. 

“ Be sure that you are loved for yourself alone, 
Bessie I want no one to love you for beauty or 
money or social position.” 

“Why should they,” said simple Bessie, “ when I 
haven’t them? At least,’ she added, “I have n’t 
the first two.” 

Her uncle smiled, and then went on, “ Such love 
would never please you, Bessie, and never help you. 
I want you to remember to say nothing about me or 
my home in England, or any of us. Keep in your 
mind that lam just your Uncle Campbell. Never 
call me Sir Walter, will you, Bessie, or say any- 
thing about my houses and lands?” 

Bessie readily promised, wondering in her own 
mind why he should care; but her uncle knew he 
could trust her. 

Bessie’s mother was glad to see America, glad of 
any new widening experience. She knew what 
Bessie was too young to know: that nothing broad- 
ens more and makes more charitable the human 
heart than travel,—new lands, new customs, and 
new people. 

Bessie, as we have said, was a little English maid, 
and a good deal of the longing for the home of her 
childhood was in those big pathetic eyes. 

When Bessie entered the school,—one of our 
finest young ladies’ seminaries,—the other girls 
regarded her with a good deal of attention. She 
was so different from the average American girl, 
that quaint little miss! Little did the girls know 
how much there was behind that quiet exterior ; 
how she pondered on all she saw and heard; how 
she loved and appreciated fine scenery, also how an 
appeal to her from her uncle, whom she dearly 
loved, —to study, srupy, STUDY and improve 
herself all she could and as quickly as she could, 
that she might go back to him and to England all 
the sooner, — had affected her. 

Bessie’s heart glowed when she thought of it. 
Seeing England, then, depended upon being studi- 
ous, modest, polite, and good, which last recom- 
mendation meant principally being watchful for 
her dear mother, and never saying anything about 
Sir Walter or his possessions. 

She resolved to do the best she could, as she had 
such an alluring goal. Of course the scholars 
knew nothing of this, as she was so reserved. She 
did not talk much at any time, but one thing came 
to be noticed. The girls said. she was a perfect 

This was true, for she was at just that 
age when she absorbed everything 

Bessie grew to be quite busy and contented, and 
there was a good deal of real pleasure for her in 
connection with her school life. 

There was a gymnasium, and a girls’ boating club 
with a select crew. Judge with what pleasure a 


- genuine English girl took to those departments. 


Bessie soon learned to row, then became an expert, 
and also helped along some weaker girls in the 
gymnasium. 

She made no very intimate friends, with one ex- 
ception. The object of her strong affection was 
little Lucy Winchester, to whom Bessie took a 
great liking from the first. 

There was in this school, as in many another 


_ before it, factions or cliques ; and while Lucy Win- 


chester led one of them, Belle Langdon, a pretty, 


daring, rather forward sort of a girl led the other 
The schoolroom naturally and instinctively divided, 
and the girls followed one or the other of these two 
heads as their tastes and proclivities led them. Of 
course all the girls at Madame J ’s school were 


- comfortably off as regards money (it would not 


have been possible to attend there otherwise, as the 
charges for instruction and physical culture were 
so high), but there were various grades of intelli- 
gence and refinement there, as everywhere else. 
From one of the most esteemed families of blue 
blood and gentle ways came Lucy Winchester, 


while from the “nouveau riche” sprang Belle 
Langdon. 

The first had living relations in England, and 
also noble, worthy relatives-in the United States; 
one branch of the family owned a fertile ranch in 
Coloraco. The last named family, the Langdons, 
revelled in wealth coined from the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Lucy Winchester never asserted herself at all; 
was quiet and uniformly polite. Belle Langdon 
asserted herself and her will continually, and some- 
times an actual rudeness on her part was laughingly 
excused or explained away with the remark that 
“the richer you are, the more independent you 
can be.” 

Among the breezes and storms of such a room 
ful of girls, our little Bessie was launched; and it 
was a wonder and sometimes a grief to her to see 
that some girls thought her too quiet to be asked 
around much, or consulted much about their little 
schemes. 


“How can I help it?” said Bessie to herself when 
alone in her own room. “It seems to me that some 
of them just laugh and giggle and are amused a 
long, long time over nothing at all. If they were 
witty or very smart, it would be different, but I 
know that very few of them are.” Bessie sighed, 
as she said to herself, “I think some day they will 
get to like me better, when they know that I can’t 
laugh so much, and I do want to like them all.” 
“Liking,” however, would have been a cold word 
to express her feeling for Lucy Winchester. 
Several things occurred to deepen the feeling of 
gratitude into love and admiration. Lou was so 
pleasing, so brilliant, many girls beside Bessie 
admired her, dressed after her, and quoted her 
sayings. Besides, Lou was particularly good to 
Bessie, and she was very sarcastic to Belle Lang- 
don, because she didn’t seem to appreciate the 
modest little English maiden at all. 

Belle said that she was a bread-and-butter girl, 
just out of an English nursery and pinafores; asked 
her once if her maid at home said “’ all” and “’ Arry,” 
and once actually asked her if her father wasn’t a 
genuine Johnny Bull, as she, Bessie, had such red 
cheeks and red lips, (Belle was rather too white 
and chalky herself, and she knew it, and resented 
the fact.) Now, at the mere mention of the word 
“ father’ in any other than a loving tone, the tears 
sprang to Bessie’s eyes and filled them, but they 
did not fall, —she was too hurt and indignant. She 
rose and left the room, in a quiet and dignified 
manner, rather quicker than her usual way, how- 
ever. That hasty, mconsiderate remark of Belle’s 
lost her one friend for ever. Lou Winchester, who 
had never admired her before, now felt that she 
almost despised her, and from that time showed 
her feeling pretty plainly, which was rather hard 
for Belle to stand, as she courted and cared for, not 
so much Lou’s good opinion, but that of her very 
handsome, manly brother Ned. It was a great 
wonder Ned’s head was n’t turned by all the openly 
expressed admiration he received from the young 
ladies in that town. But he came of good stock, 
and moreover he feared his sister’s sarcastic speeches 
if he showed any too much self-esteem After pon- 
dering a little over the very angry look, she, Belle, 
had seen in Miss Lou’s eyes, she thought before 
going to bed she would explain away and apologize 
for her strange speech. Now for Belle to apologize 
to anybody was a very great concession indeed, so 
Miss Lou knew and congratulated herself that she 
understood the cause; so when Belle came to her 
with rather a shamefaced air, and said that she had 
really forgotten for the time that Bessie’s father 
was dead, and that she was anxious to know where 
she got her fine fresh color, Lucy responded : ‘You 
had not —not one of us has —any right to forget 
her loss, or to treat her differently from what they 
would the greatest and first amoung us. Indeed I 
believe her to be the best girl in the school. You 
think her alone and unprotected, and you are trying 
to amuse yourselves —you and your satellites — 
with her oddities, as you call them; but no power 


on earth could make her like the rattlebrains that 
we are, There’s more to her. ‘Still waters run 
deep,’ you know. ‘Take care, Belle! You may 
make some big mistake some day. It’s the shallow 
brooks that proclaim their existence to every tired 
traveller, and seem sometimes to say, ‘What a nice 
big noise I can make.’”” Lou was angry, and had 
said more than she intended; but the temptation 
was very great, and she wanted to let down Belle 
a good way. “You are very polite, I must say,” 
said Belle, — “comparing me to a shallow brook.” 

“Tf the coat fits, put it on,” sang out Lou, as she 
turned laughingly away. Belle left angrily and 
slammed the door behind her. 

Belle Langdon did really feel quite vexed, but it 
was not so much sorrow for what she had done as 
fear that Ned Winchester would hear of it and be 
displeased ; so she resolved to make hay while the 
sun shone ; that is, she would get up a pleasant out- 
ing and invite all the girls, and then try to make it 
especially enjoyable for Bessie. She would ask all 
the nicest young people in the town, too, outside of 
the school, and have quite a spread. She and one 
other girl, a particular mate, planned it all out one 
Sunday afternoon. This chum, Allie Jones, offered 
to have a maid go too, to wash the dishes, set the 
table, ete., and then the girls themselves could 
have all the time for fun of all sorts. 

This suited Belle Langdon exactly, and she there- 
upon said that their own stable man should go and 
take up all the provisions in a light wagon. 

Belle arranged and promised all this about the 
man and team, without a word of consultation at 
home, or a sign of making any request for same. 
As this was mentioned before Bessie, she was com- 
pletely astonished, —so much so that when invited 
and urged to join them, she replied, ‘No thank 
you, — yes—Oh! Idon’t know. I’llask mamma.” 
At which Belle and Allie Jones laughed outright; 
then Bessie flushed up violently. ‘“TI mean,” said 
Bessie, feeling that she was in the right of it, after 
all, “that perhaps you cannot carry out your pro- 
gramme like that, without saying anything about 
it at home first; so what is the use of my 
accepting till I know?” 

‘Oh, good gracious,” said Belle, “isn’t she 
funny? I always tell the ‘old folks’ just what I 
intend to do; and I guess they like it all right, 
for if they don’t they never say so, any way.” 


[ Vo be continued. ] 


LITTLE FOXES. 


Amone my tender vines I spy 

A little fox named “ By and By; 

Then set upon him quick, I say, 

The swift young hunter, “ Right Away.” 


Around each tender vine I plant 

I find a little fox, “I Can’t!” 

Then fast as ever hunter ran, 

Chase him with bold and brave “I Can.” 


“No Use in Trying” lags and whines, 
This fox among my tender vines ; 

Then drive him low and drive him high 
With this good hunter, named “Tl Try.” 


Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox, “I Forgot ;” 
Then hunt him out and to his den 
With “I Will Not Forget Again,” 


A little fox is hidden there 

Among my vines, named ‘‘I Don’t Care;” 
Then let “I’m Sorry,” hunter true, 

Chase him afar from vines and you. — /x. 


All great men have lived by hope. Not what 
they saw, but what they believed in, made their 


strength. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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ROSALIE’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
BY CONSTANCE JOSEPHINE CUSHING. 


T was New Year’s day, and the city of Chambéry 
| in France was en /éte. The morning was clear 
and cold with a strong wind blowing clouds of 
dust in the faces of the passers-by. In an open 
square between the museum and the court house, 
a mat de cocagne had been. set up; this was a tall 
greased pole with an iron railing at the top, to 
which were fastened several prizes. At the foot of 
the pole was a heap of tan, for the climbers to land 
on when they slid down. Near by a notice was 
posted stating that the contest for the prizes would 
take place at three o’clock. In other parts of the 
town, there were games of different sorts, among 
others a horizontal bar with pegs in the lower side 
by which one was to get over the distance between 
the supporting posts, a difficult task not attempted 
by many. Most of the shows were to take place in 
the afternoon, when there was to be an open-air 
concert. Men selling cakes, gingerbread, confecti- 
onery, and little pink and yellow wind-mills stood 
on the edges of the sidewalks, calling their wares in 
glowing terms, and blowing on tin horns to attract 
attention from the hurrying crowd. 

The préfecture is on a hill, at the foot of which is 
an old round tower; high up in a window sat a 
little girl looking out sadly on the merriment in the 
street below, for she was a cripple, and could not 
take part in the pleasures of the day. Her father 
was under-gardener at the préfecture; her mother had 
died several years before, and the child lived here 
alone with her father and her brother Gaston. As 
she seldom went out, she was known only by a few 
people; but every one in the neighborhood had seen 


her sitting in her high window day after day, year © 


after year. In summer, a vine crept over the wall 
and birds built their nests in it, but the. winter 
months were very dreary for poor Rosalie. Gaston 
worked as errand boy in a large hotel, coming home 
late in the evening ; and her father also was obliged 
to be away all day. 

“Gaston, I wish I could have a present, too,” 
Rosalie said, as she saw a package left at the house 
opposite. Most of the people in the streets were 
carrying New Year’s gifts, and here and there a 
maid in a white cap or a man in livery pushed 
along, bearing a whole basketful of parcels. 

“T never had a New Year’s Gift,” the little girl 
added sadly. Her brother had been given a holi- 
day, and sat beside her telling her about the pre- 
parations for games. ~ 

“JT want a photograph of old Michalet and his 
goats, more than anything in the world. You said 
there was a picture of him in Madame Marne’s 
shop,” Rosalie said. 

“ And I want a pair of new boots,” said Gaston. 
“ The other boys at the hotel tease me about these.” 
He pushed out his foot, so that Rosalie could see 
the holes in the much worn leather. 

“Yes, you need a new pair,” she answered; 
then added after a pause, “ There will be prizes on 
the mat de cocagne, why do you not try for one? 
Perhaps there will be some money, and that will be 
at least a start toward the boots.” 

“Ob, yes! I met Jacques Guinet just before I 
came in, and he said there was a pair of shoes 
hanging to the pole now.” 

“Do not stay in for my sake, Gaston,” said 
Rosalie; “it is very good in you to have sat here 
with me so long.” 

Gaston stayed a little while longer, and then went 
out to play with his friends. When he had gone, 
Rosalie looked round the little bare room which, 
with two smaller ones above it, was the only home 
she had ever known. The stone walls, which were 
several feet thick, were covered with rough plaster- 
ing, much cracked, and in some places entirely 
gone. There were no pictures on the walls, which 
were blackened with smoke from a stove at the 
farther end of the room. 

“Tf I could have that picture to hang opposite 
my chair, I should not mind the winter,’”’ Rosalie 


thought. “Father said he would get me one if he 
could afford it; but though he has never complained, 
I know my illness costs him more than he has 
money for.” The little girl sighed wistfully, and 
took up a stocking she was knitting for her 
brother. 

“Oh! there is Michalet now,” she exclaimed, as 
the wind blew a squeaky tune to her ears. She 
leaned out of the window, and saw an old man 
wearing a dark blue smock frock, and carrying a 
tin cup and a stick in his hand.. He was coming 
down the street, surrounded by nearly a dozen 
goats, that were kept in order by a collie dog. A 
woman opened the door of a house as he passed, 
and asked for some milk. She then chose which 
goat she wanted, and Michalet milked the tin cup 
full, while the other animals lay down to rest, The 
woman handed the goat-driver a piece of money ; 
and he went on, calling his flock by playing on a 
small harmonica. Rosalie looked at him until the 
squeaky music died away and the last straggling 
goat disappeard in the distance. 

The morning passed brightly ; but early in the 
afternoon the sky became overcast, as thick clouds 
swept up from the northeast. Before three o’clock, 
a crowd had gathered around the mat de cocagne. 
The first climber was a tall, awkward boy, who 
with the aid of a bag of dirt, which he threw above 
him on the pole to prevent his slipping, sueceeded 
in getting half way up. He was, however, obliged 
to slide down again amid the jeers of his com- 
panions. Several others tried, but in vain,—none 
could climb more than half way to the top. 

Gaston, who was much younger than the other 
competitors, had been standing on the outskirts of 
the crowd ; but now he came forward, and began to 
take off his shoes. “No need to take them off, 
there is not enough of them to be in your way,” 
cried some one in the crowd. 

Gaston rubbed his hands in the dust, then with 
bare feet started to climb. Some way up he stopped 
to rest, while voices from below rose in a mingled 
ery of “ Bon!” “ Montez!” “ Vite!’ “ Monte vite!” 
Then he started again slowly, up, up, up. The 
wind was very cold, and numbed his bare hands 
and feet. Gaston looked down at the waving sea 
of heads, then up at the railing. ‘It is too far,” he 
murmured to himself. Still he crept up, now the 
rail was only a foot above him. A few flakes of 
snow began to fall, and a whirl of dust blew in his 
face. He slipped back a little, but the prize was so 
near he could not bear to miss it now. The snow 
fell in ever thickening flakes, blinding Gaston’s 
sight as he looked up. His cold hands could hardly 
cling to the slippery wood; but he struggled with ail 
his strength, and at last, panting and tired, grasped 
the rail. A shout came up to him from the excited 
crowd. 

The boy seated himself on the iron, and stretched 
out his hand for the shoes; but as his fingers touched 
them, he seemed to hear the gentle voice of his crip- 
pled sister, “I want a photograph of old Michalet 
and his goats more than anything in the world.” 
There was a piece of money next the shoes. He 
must choose quickly, the franc was just enough for 
the picture, but still he needed the boots. Suddenly 
Gaston grabbed the money and slid down the pole 
as quickly as he could, for he was afraid that he 
might change his mind. When he reached the 
ground some of his acquaintances called out to him, 
“Come, and give us a treat,” but Gaston picked up 
his old ragged shoes, and turned away without 
answering. 

A few minutes later, he rushed into the room 
where Rosalie was sitting, and threw a photograph 
into her lap. 

“Gaston,” she cried, “where did you — oh! 
you took the money instead of the shoes,” and 
with her eyes full of happy tears, Rosalie threw 
her arms round Gaston’s neck. 


Small courtesies sweeten life ; the great ennoble it. 
Bove. 


CHRISTABEL’S FIRST CHRISTMAS. 
Part IL 
BY HARWOOD GARLAND. 


EVER mind,” replied Kate, who was not easily 
daunted. “They can sing an hour or so to 
occupy themselves.” And she forthwith 

started “Pull for the shore,’ which the children 
lustily shouted. 

The friends hurried round behind the curtain and 
at once fell to work. Other hands had been busy, 
and the tree was soon loaded with candy-bags, 
mittens, dolls, and other gifts. 

“There is one terrible lack,” lamented Kate, 
when they were nearly ready to pull away the cur- 
tain. ‘Ido wish we had some candles.” 

“Why don’t you have them?” asked Christa- 
bel, who was tiptoeing about in wonder and vast 
admiration. 

“My dear,” said Kate, solemnly, “candles cost 
money, —money, actually. Nothing else will buy 
them. Mittens cost some money, but not so much 
according to, as candles; for you can buy the yarn 
and knit the mittens. But you can’t knit candles, — 
they must be bought.” 

“How much do they cost?”’ timidly asked the 
child, wondering if fifty dollars would go far toward 
the sum. 

“Tt would cost three dollars and seventy-five 
cents to get enough for this tree,” said Kate. “I 
know, for I’ve reckoned it forty times, at least.” 

Christabel flew to Miss Annie, who shook her 
head in reply to the eagerly whispered question. 

“Mamma said whatever I wanted,” the child 
pleaded. “I’m sure I shall never want anything 
so much again in my life as I want this.” 

“Tet her do it, Annie,” advised Kate, when she 
found out the situation. “It will do her more good 
than anything else she could plan.” 

So two boys were called from the expectant 
audience and despatched to a neighboring store. 
While they were waiting Christabel went out into 
the hall and sat down quietly, listening with un- 
alloyed interest to what the children around her 
were saying. 

“T’ll bet I know just how that tree looks,” one 
smart boy remarked to her. “It’s got strings of 
pop-corn all over it, and up toward the top a fancy 
doll for the best scholar, and aprons for all the girls, 
and mittens for all the boys. I mean to get a red 
pair this time. I got blue ones last year.” 

“How do you know how it looks; have you 
peeked in?” demanded Christabel, a little indig- 
nantly. : 

“ Ho, I’ve seen lots of ’em! Went to seven last 
year. Mean to go to two more to-night if we get 
through here in season. They all look the same 
way.” : 

Christabel looked at the veteran with consider- 
able awe. 

“This one’s going to have candles,” she an- 
nounced. 

“No, ’taint” answered the smart boy, promptly, 
“Candles cost. There aint no money to waste 
round in the set that gets that tree up. Miss Annie 
and Miss Kate and the others all work for a livin’, 
and they give useful presents. The high-toned 
places, they have candles, but they don’t have no 
sense. They’d be just as likely to give afeller a 
doll’s teaset as anything else. Here they give ’em 
what they can eat or what they can wear, but they 
don’t go no candles.” 


But when the two boys returned somewhat im-_ 


portantly, there was a mysterious skurrying round, 
and then behind the thin curtain a small star of 


light appeared; then another; then another. Then — 


a whole lot more; and then the curtain went up, 
and the tree appeared, all laden with gifts and shin- 
ing with light. 


There was a shout of delight from the children 


and a general movenient forward. In the midst of 


it all stood Christabel, delighted, wondering, and — 


feeling that she had come into an entirely new 
world. ; 


‘ 
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“Candles!” ejaculated the smart boy, surprised 
for once in his life. “Where on earth did they 
get the money to get ’em! I’Il bet there won’t be 
mittens enough to go round!” 

But there were. Every boy had a pair that 
fitted as if he *d been measured for them, and every 
girl had a nice white apron, Then came candy- 
bags for everybody. When almost all the things 
had been given out, Miss Kate gently whispered to 
her friend, ‘ Look at Christabel! ” 

Miss White looked round, expecting to see the 
same radiant delight that the child had shown 
through the whole evening. To her surprise Chris- 
tabel was almost tearful, and a great desire looked 
from her eyes. 

“T do believe,’ ventured Kate, in a whisper, “she 
wants a candy-bag, like all the others.” 

“Why, Kate,’ was the dismayed reply, “she 
could buy out a whole French candy shop; and 
there’s nothing left here but that little bag of cheap 
red drops that I was afraid to give Jimmy Scott for 
fear they would kill him.” 

“They won’t hurt Christabel, for she won’t eat 
them. But she wants to have something, just like 
the others,” insisted Miss Kate; and she called out 
gravely, apparently just taking the bag from the 
tree, — 

“ Miss Christabel Hemenway.” 

The quick transformation in the child’s face 
showed that Miss Kate was right. She had indeed 
wanted to be like the other children. She slipped 
off her chair, and walked down the aisle to the tree, 
her velvet dress and wide lace collar making a 
strange contrast to the cheap dresses of the other 
girls in the room. But as she stood on tiptoe and 
reached up eagerly for the little bag of cheap 
candy, there was not a happier nor more grateful 
heart than hers in the room. It was her first 
Christmas gift. 

When the tree was really stripped of its gifts, 
and the more enterprising of the scholars had hur- 
ried off to other fields, and the young ladies were 
putting on their wraps to go home, Christabel tip- 
toed around the empty tree, clutching her candy- 
bag earnestly. 

“Oh, it was beautiful!’ she murmured to herself ; 
and then suddenly caught sight of James, standing 
glum and alone near the door. 

“T’ll go at once, James,” she cried, reading his 
desire ; “Miss Annie will come in a minute and 
meet us at the big store on the corner.” So as Miss 


_ Annie nodded an assent, off they went. 


“T thought I would get a shawl for Delia, 
James,” she said as she went along, stopping at 
every window in great glee. ‘“ What do you think 
would be a nice thing for cook?” 

“ Well, hit ’s ’ard suitin’ wimmin folks,’ remarked 
James, in a superior fashion.~ ‘‘ Hif hit was me, 
now, hi should know just what to get hin a jiffy, 
but wimmin!” 

“What would it be if it were you?” said Chris- 
tabel, thinking it was delightful that James seemed 
so unsuspicious. 

“Wif hit was me,” went on James, —they were 
standing in front of a window full of beautiful furs, 
—“*“hishould say there was nothing better than a 
pair of fur gloves. Large ones, and thick ones. 
Like that there pair.” 

“Which there pair?” repeated Christabel, ex- 
citedly. 

“That there one. The fourth from the hend. 
Nice gloves, them. But cook would n’t know what 
to do with ’em, hi’ll be bound.” 

“Would you mind waiting here by the door a 
minute?” asked Christabel, politely. “I’ve got 
‘an errand in this store.” 

* Hi’ll wait right ’ere,”’ said the accommodating 
James, and he did not wink nor blink as Christabel 
on her return handed up a large soft bundle for him 
to carry; nor did he appear to notice as they went 
past the window that the fourth pair from the end 
had disappeared. 


"Since hi’ve been standin’ here,” 


said he, quite 
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soberly, “hi recall that hi’eard cook say a day or 
two ago she wished she ’ad a mournin’ bunnit to 
wear to ’er cousin’s funeral.” 

“Oh, that will be lovely,” cried Christabel. 
“ We’ll have to go to the milliner’s to get that. I 
just love to go to the milliner’s; don’t you, 
James?” 

“Hii can’t say hi do,” said truthful James. “’Ow 
would it do to wait till Miss Hannie comes before 
you go to the hother shops? Hi don’t want you to 
waste no money while hi’m ’ere.” 

“How good James is,” said Christabel to herself, 
“and how lucky it was that he happened to speak 
of those fur gloves. They did cost considerable, to 
be sure; and after I’ve bought the shawl for Delia 
and the bonnet for cook, I sha’n’t have much left 
for things for Mamma, But Miss Annie will help 
me select, ’'m sure,” and a minute later she was 
rapturously welcoming that young lady; and away 
they went, down through the crowded stores, out 
among the hurrying throng; and the bigger the 
crowd the happier was Christabel. 


But at home in the great brown stone house poor 
Mrs. Hemenway was suffering untold distress. 

“T shall never see my child again,” she was sob- 
bing. “Ideserve punishment for bringing her up 
as I have, — but not to lose her like this. By and 
by a man will come up the steps and come in 
and tell me to be prepared for some great trouble, 
and then the others will come in bringing my child, 
as they brought her father. Oh, my dear little 
Christabel! The only thing left me in the world 
to love!” 

There was a click of a key in the door, and then 
a sound of persons entering. But surely those 
were not the feet of those who brought ill tidings. 
Clatter, clatter about, and a sound of dropping bun- 
dles, and a little joyful scampering around the hall, 
and then Christabel came flying up the stairs, and 
in a minute more her arms were clasped around 
her mother’s neck. 

“Oh, such a beautiful time,” she sighed, ecstati- 
cally, and poured forth a voluble account of all her 
novel experiences. 
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“And nothing happened to you?” questioned 
the poor lady, —‘ nothing at all?” 

“Why, everything happened to me,” said the 
child. “Everything. And it was all so beautiful 
Oh, Mamma, I had a lovely time.” 

“And what did you buy for presents?” asked 
her mamma, reassured at last, and trying to enter 
into the joy of the child 

“Gloves for James, and a shawl for Delia, and a 
bonnet for cook, and candles for the tree, and some 
things for the boy that carries out the ashes, and a 
silver vase of flowers for you. I did n’t know any- 
body else. Miss Annie would n’t let me get any- 
thing for her; but she sent you this,” —running 
out to get a little bunch of violets, —“ with her 
love and wishes for a happy Christmas.” 

“ And what did you buy for yourself?” asked 
Mrs. Hemenway, her visions of dolls and innumer- 
able toys melting away. 

“Why, nothing,” said Christabel, quite simply. 
“Perhaps you don’t know about it, Mamma, dear, 
but Christmas is the time you think about others. 
I learned all about it at the mission tree. And you 
don’t think about yourself one bit.” 

Mrs. Hemenway turned quickly around and si- 
lently looked out of the window into the darkness 
for a time. Christabel was silent, too, thinking it 
all over. 

“ And did you have no gift at all?” asked the 
lady at last. 

“Oh, yes,” was the happy reply. ‘“ We all had 
these at the Christmas tree,” and she triumphantly 
help up the bag of cheap red candy. 

Mrs. Hemenway stooped and kissed her. 

“Next year, dear,” she began, “ we will—” and 
then her voice caught a little, and she stopped. 

“ Well, I’m real glad we had it this year,” sighed 
Christabel, in great content. 

[rHE END.| 


However good you may be, you have faults, 
however dull you may be, you can find out what 
some of them are; and however slight they may be, 
you had better make some —not too painful, but 
patient — effort to get quit of them. So far as you 
have confidence in me at all, trust me for this, that 
how many soever you may find or fancy your faults 
to be, there are only two that are of real conse- 


quence, — Idleness and Crwelty, 
Ruskin. 


SANDY AND SANTA CLAUS. 
BY KATE WHITING. 


T was Christmas; and the hurrying, busy crowd 
of happy people filled the Boston streets and 
shops. A very small atom in that. crowd was 

Sandy Martin, but he carried a large share of 
the Christmas happiness, although his hands were 
mittenless and his pockets full of holes. How eould 
one help being light-hearted and glad in the midst 
of all that joyous bustle and flurry? It made Sandy 
feel quite as if he were going to have a glorious 
big Christmas himself, and he quite forgot to sigh 
because he was not. He stood by the big toy-shop 
window, flattening his little purple nose against the 
glass, and watching the people go in and out. He 
wondered what they were buying, and what boy 
or girl was to be made glad with the contents of 
those mysterious parcels. 

But by and by he began to grow cold, and the 
coldness set him to thinking; and as he walked 
along, up past the Common, he began to wonder, 
just a little, why it was that Santa Claus should 
have so much to do with all these people and so 
little to do with him. The puzzled look had not 
disappeared from his small, freckled face, when he 
looked across the street and could hardly believe 
his own eyes, —for there was Santa Claus himself, 
walking through the Common. 

Sandy stopped short and stared and stared until 
his eyes couldn’t open any wider. Yes, that was 


surely Santa Claus. He did not have his reindeer 
and sleigh, to be sure, for there was no snow; but 
nobody but Santa could have such a jolly face and 
long white beard and nice furry clothes and big 
boots. Then he had a good many toys about him, 
too; and he carried a great sign, with something in 
big letters on it which Sandy did not know how to 
read He was evidently tired; for while Sandy was 
looking at him, the old saint paused in his walk 
and sat down on one of the benches. 

“Tt is Santa Claus,” said Sandy to himself. 
“Tm going over to talk with him, and Ill ask him 
why he does n’t come down our chimney, too.” 

No sooner said than done. Across the street 
Sandy hurried, and marching up to the old man 
said, in a friendly way,— 

“ How do you do, Mr. Santa Claus ?” 

Santa looked up, a little surprised, but smiled 
good-naturedly at the ragged urchin before him 
and remarked affably, — 

“ Well, young man, how do you do? 
may be your name?” 

“T’m Sandy Martin,” was the prompt answer. 
And with that Sandy Martin, waiting for no further 


And what 


invitation, proceeded to pull himself up on the seat _ 


beside Mr. Santa Claus. “I’ve come over here to 
ask you a question,” he began at once. “I want to 
know why you don’t come to our house Chris’mus ; 
we’ve got jus’ as good a chimney as any one, and 
there’s an ole lightning rod beside it fer you to 
tie your reindeer to.”’ 

Santa seemed immensely pleased, and chuckled 
to himself. 

“You see,” said he to Sandy, “I have so many 
places to go to, it is very hard to find ’em all 
Where do you live, any way?” 

“Up in Gower Street, No. 65. I thought you 
might have forgotten.” 

At this point Sandy became conscious that a 
third person was listening to the conversation. A 
tall, dark lady in deep mourning had come up to 
where the two were sitting, and stood near, waiting 
for a horse-car. Her face was very pale and sad, 
and it quite surprised Sandy to think that any one 
could look so at Christmas-time, and before the 
very eyes of Santa Claus, too. As he looked up at 
her, the sadness was chased away for-an instant 
by an amused smile. Sandy, who stood in awe of 
no one, smiled back at her, and said cheerfully, — 

“ Merry Christmas, ma’ain.” 

The lady smiled, but sighed too. 

“Thank you, my dear,” she said in a sweet, sad 
voice; “I hope that you may have a merry Christ- 
mas, but the day cannot be a merry one for me.” 

Sandy was surprised again, and gazed in bewilder- 
ment from Santa to the lady. 

“Why, don’t grown-up people have merry Christ- 
mases ?”’ he asked. 

“Sometimes,” answered the lady sadly. 

“T thought,” continued Safidy, “that it was even 
more fun for the grown-up people than for the 
children; ’cause I thought you all knew Santa 
Claus and had secrets with him; and all the other 
people I’ve seen looked so jolly and glad, an’ I 
thought every one was happy ’cause they was all 
thinkin’ how they ’d surprise some other one.” A 
shadow fell across Sandy’s little face, and the lady 
saw it. 

“My dear little boy,” she said, with something 
like tears in her voice, although her eyes were smil- 
ing again, “don’t let me spoil your thought ‘of 
Christmas happiness. You are right and I have 
been wrong; every one should be happy at this 
blessed season, and I am going to have a secret 
with Santa Claus, and a merry Christmas, too.” 

Sandy looked happy again, and began to slide off 
the seat. 

“T?ve got to go home now, for it’s getting dark,” 
he said; “but I’m ever so glad I met you, Mr 
Santa Claus, and I hope you'll find your way to- 
night all right. If you can, I wish you’d bring 
Maggie a doll with blue eyes, and Benny a sled, and 
mother a new shawl; and, Mr. Santa Claus,” he 
added in a loud whisper, “I hope you'll give that 


lady there something she likes and make her have 
a good time.” 

Then Sandy trudged away, and when he looked 
back he was delighted to see the sad lady and Santa 
talking earnestly together. 
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While they ate their supper that night, Sandy 
excited the whole family with his story of mecting 
Santa Claus. His mother, tired out with her day’s 
work, sighed, and tried to persuade him that it was 
not really Santa Claus he had seen, —in vain; be- 
fore they went to bed, each child hung up a ragged 
stocking back of the kitchen stove. 

Mrs. Martin looked at them, and then sank down 
in her chair and had a good ery. She had been 
sewing hard all day, poor soul; but the money she 
had earned was no more than enough to keep a 
roof over their heads and procure food for the 
hungry little mouths, — there was nothing to spare 
for Christmas stockings. 

“Oh, what will they say in the morning,” she 
wept, “ when they find them empty? I can’t bear 
it; no, I can’t.” She looked about the room, and 
finally rose and took her shawl down from the peg. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said, “I can’t have them 
disappointed ; I’ll go out and pawn this and get a 
few things to put in them stockings.” 

She walked across the room and opened the door, 
but she did not go out, for some one was standing 
there. hat 

“How do you do, ma’am?” he said, walking into 
the room. “I am Santa Claus, and as I could n’t 
very well get down the chimney I took the liberty 
of coming in at the door. I’ve a few things here 
for the little folks, and I promised your boy I’d 
come; I see he is ready for me.” 

With that, Santa Claus went to work, and Mrs. 
Martin dropped into her chair and uttered never a 
word ; she felt as if she were dreaming. Had the 
myths of her childhood come back again? Was 
there really a Santa Claus, and had Sandy met 
him that afternoon? Surely it could be no one 
else who stood there before her; and had not this 
bluff, kindly old man with his own lips declared his 
identity? Mrs. Martin sat perfectly dazed, and 
watched him as he crammed full the ragged stock- 
ings, twined a wreath of evergreen here and there, 
and piled up a number of packages and a big 
basket on the table. Then, before she could utter 
a word, he had disappeared with a “ Merry Christ- 
mas,” leaving her to wonder if she had not indeed 
awakened from a dream. 

Before light next morning, great was the joyful 
excitement and noise at 65 Gower Street; and this - 
only settled into momentary awe when mother told 
the children, solemnly, that she herself had seen 
Santa Claus fill the stockings. 

“But I thought you said there wasn’t a Santa 
Claus,” said Sandy, reproachfully. 

‘“ Well, I did n’t believe there was,” answered his 
mother, helplessly ; “but if that was n’t Santa Claus 
I don’t know who it was.” 

It is useless to try and tell of the comfort and joy 
that happy Christmas brought to Sandy and his 
home. But his faith in Santa Claus is firm and sure; 
and even Mrs, Martin half believes that the good 
old saint does somewhere exist, and was drawn 
down to their humble home by little Sandy’s 
Christmas spirit. 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
Santa CLAus Ar WoRK. 
Ir was a very cold evening, just one day before 


Christmas. Robbie Rand sat by the big bay-window, — 
looking out. Richly dressed people thronged the streets, — 


with large bundles in their arms ; and every now and 
then one could catch a glimpse of a ragged little news- 
boy trudging along, and crying in a shrill little voice, 
“Evening News! Evening News!” Lae 

One little fellow especially caught Rob’s eye. He 
wore a ragged old coat, big enough for two of his size, 
and his face and hands were blue with cold. ’ 
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Poor chap!’’ thought Robbie, ‘‘I wonder —I wish 
Christmas would hurry; and I wonder what Santa Claus 
will bring me.’’ Then he added very sleepily, “I wish 
he would — bring —me a new pair of skates and —a 
new — sled, —a rearl — pretty — one.” 

“Robbie, Robbie! Hello, Rob! What, you are 
not going to sleep, eh? Well, well, now wake up, 
youngster! ” 

‘ W-h-a-t ?’? drawled Robbie, sleepily. 

“T say, if you are going to ride with me and my rein- 
deer, you had better wake in a hurry.’”’ 

Rob sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes, stretched himself, 
and then said in a somewhat puzzled way, “ Why, hello! 
Say, who are you, any way? You can’t be—no, you 
are not. I must be dreaming —” 

“Oh, no, you are not dreaming, sonnie. I am old 
Santa Claus; never was any one else. Ha, ha, ha!’? 
And Santa Claus dropped into a chair. 

Rob thought him indeed a very merry gentleman. He 
had snow-white hair; eyes as blue as the sky, which 
danced with merriment ; a white beard, soft as silk, and 
so long that it reached his knees. He was very fat and 
very short, — indeed, he was but little taller than Robbie, 
who was only six, —and he was all dressed in warm fur. 

“Come, come,”’ said Santa, ‘‘my reindeer are waiting. 
Hark! Hear them.’ 

Yes, Rob did hear a soft little “tap-tap’’ on the roof. 
So he hurriedly slipped on his clothes. He never stopped 
to wonder how he came to be in bed; for when he went 
to sleep he was in the sitting-room, and now he was in 
his own little bed. No; nor did he hear the clock strike 
twelve. Now he is dressed, Santa hurries him into the 
sleigh, and ina moment more he and Santa Claus were 
flying along. The sleigh was carried by eight tiny rein- 
deer, all pure white, and little blue and red ribbons tied 
around their necks, with little golden bells attached. 

“T have to make a call on one boy,” said Santa. 

“ Are you going to take him to ride?’ asked Rob. 

“Oh, no,’”’ answered Santa Claus. ‘Iam only going 
to leave him some presents, to show I remember him. 
Here is his house, there. See??? And Santa pointed to 
what Rob thought looked like a storehouse, ‘As I was 
passing,” Santa went on, ‘I heard the little chap say, 
*Mither, St. Nick will come this eve?’ and she an- 
swered gently, ‘Dinna ye look for St. Nick, bairn. 
Mither is fearing he will not come sa far; sa gang to 
bed, mine bairnie.’”’ Brat 

**But you had not forgotten him, had you?” asked 
Rob. 

‘“*No, indeed. I do not forget such good little boys. 
You see, they came from Germany. The mother was 
born in Scotland; but when she was sixteen she married 
a Gorman, and she went with him to Germany, where 
little Hans was born. The father died in a few years, 
and so they came to America. Whoa, Cupid! Well, 
well, what a frolicsome fellow! Well, no wonder; how 
blind Iam growing! I shall have to get a pair of 
specs.” 

Rob laughed at the idea of Santa wearing glasses ; 
yet they would not be unbecoming. 

“Why, what is the matter, Santa ?” asked Rob. 

“Twas so busy talking to you, sonnie, that I nearly 
lost my way.’ So saying, Santa reined in his deer, and 
then sprang out, and taking Cupid by the bridle, led 
them down a steep banking. Then stopping them, he 
climbed in the sleigh, and catching up the reins, they 
dashed away. It kept growing darker and darker, until 
at last they could not see the fleet little reindeer before 
them. 

At last Rob said, “Santa Claus, why does it keep 
growing so very dark ?” 

Santa smiled at the worried little face. ‘“ We are 
going down into a cavern, my boy; we shall soon reach 
my shop. Come, Dunder and Blitzen, dash away, 
boys.”’ 

Santa was right. They soon reached a lovely great 
castle of crystal; it glistened like a mirror. Santa 
fastened the reindeer, and they went into the lovely 
palace; and oh, what handsome things they saw! Ex- 
press wagons, rocking-horses, blocks, tops, and all kinds 
of tin toys. Then they passed on into a room filled with 
books. 

‘Let us not stop here,” said Santa. ‘Follow me.” 

They went into too many rooms to count. At last 
Santa said, “ Well, Robbie, my boy, how would you like 
to see my wife ?” . 

Rob joyfully assented; so Santa Claus opened a 
door —the knob was made of solid gold, and the key of 
silver — into a room so exquisite that it nearly took 
Rob’s breath away. In one corner of the room was a 
statue of Santa Claus; on his back was a monstrous 


pack, filled with dolls, balls, jumping-jacks, hoops, sleds, 
books, and so many other things that Rob could hardly 
count them. There were lovely pictures; the windows 
were made of beautiful stained glass, and lovely lace 
curtains hung in them; the floor was so handsome that 
Rob hardly dared step on it, was inlaid with lovely 
woods ; there was pretty dric-d-brac on the walls, and 
many other things, of course. Robbie had never seen 
anything like it before. 

Not for at least ten minutes did Rob think to ask where 
Mrs. Santa Claus was. When he turned to Santa to ask 
him, he was very much surprised tosee a lady stand- 
ing with Santa. Both were smiling, and Mrs. Santa held 
out her jewelled hand to him; she seemed so kind and 
gentle that Rob soon grew to like her as well as Santa. 

“Oh, how lovely everything is here !” exclaimed Rob. 

“Do you think so?” said Mrs. Santa Claus, smiling. 

‘ Wifie, take the child in the Christmas-tree room,”’ 
said Santa from his arm-chair. 

Rob looked surprised. ‘‘ What is that, please?” 
he said. 

“Come with me, and I will show you,’’ said she. 
Taking Robbie’s hand, she led him into a room which 
was filled with boxes of Christmas-tree ornaments. On 
each side of the room were large boxes filled with sand, 
in which were grown Christmas-trees. 

“There,” she said, pausing by the trees, “these are 
little trees which we plant in early spring, so they will 
be ready by Christmas. You see, Santa Claus has to 
have little trees to carry around the night before Christ- 
mas. We hire hundreds of elves to trim them nicely. 
Soon they will set to work; and by the time my husband 
is ready, they will be all trimmed, for these little elves 
work fast.’’ 

After looking about a great deal, Santa told Rob he 
must start away soon. As he was bidding Mrs. Santa 


Claus good-by, and telling her how much he had enjoyed , 


his visit, she asked him if he liked to read. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. 

“That is right,” she said; “and here is a dear little 
paper for you that I want all my children to read.” 

He had just time to peep at it, and it was the Every 
Orner SunDAy. Rob thanked her, and went on with 
Santa through numerous rooms till at last they reached 
a door which opened out into the night. Santa sprang 
into the sleigh, and they started off. It was very dark 
when they started; but as they went up, up, it kept get- 
ting lighter, till at last they could see the dear old moon 
again. 

“ Where is that little boy’s house ?” asked Rob. 

“ Here,’’ said Santa; ‘‘and as it is past midnight we 
will not disturb them.” So saying, Santa sprang out, 
and said, “I will see if the door is open ; and if so, we 
will leave the things just inside.” 

As soon as Santa’s back was turned the reindeer started 
to run; and they shook Robbie so hard that he —awoke 
to find his nurse shaking hin. 

“ Oh,” said Rob, “where is Santa Claus?” 
up, rubbed his eyes, and looked about. 

‘Well, I am shure I do not know, Master Robbie; 
but I know supper is ready, and you are wanted,”’ said 
his nurse. 

“Oh, ’t was only a dream,” said Robbie, disappoint- 
edly. ‘Iamso sorry. But [ewill not forget the little 
boy. I will find a little boy, and give him my old sled 
and skates, -- they have not been used much, —and I 
will give him some of my toys, too.” 

So, comforted, Robbie went with his nurse to supper. 

Winirrep L. Brive, eleven years old. 


Rob sat 


EE? BR=B OX: 


PrrrTsrtELD, Mass. 

Duar Mr. Epiror, —I am a girl aged fourteen, and 
have been a scholar of the Unitarian Sunday School for 
several years, I like your papers, and have taken them 
ever since they were brought into the Sunday School. 
I like my Sunday-School teacher very much. We are 
now raising a piano fund. We have a box, which is 
called the Birthday Box, and we put as many pennies 
into it as we are years old. Before long we hope to haye 
a nice upright piano in our Sunday-School room. In the 
summer the Sunday School goes on a picnic to Pon- 
toosuc Lake. We have a splendid time. And in the 
winter my Sunday-School teacher takes her class on 
sleigh-rides. We enjoy it very much. Christmas is not 
faraway I expect we will have a Christmas tree at the 
chureb as we always do. We have a Santa Claus who 


takes the presents off from the tree, and gives them to 
the children. I go to the grammar school. I study 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, history, grammar, writing, 
and physiology. .We have a teacher who directs us in 
drawing, Her nameis Miss Warner, —she is very pleas- 
ant. This is the first letter I have ever written to a 
paper, and hope to do better next time, 

Sincerely, Epirn L. Day. 


SHELBYVILLE, II. 
Epiror Every OTHER SunpAyY. 

Dpar Str, —In Every Oruer SunpAy of Novem- 
ber 6 was a Pi Puzzle which has never been solved, or at 
least the answer has not appeared. We solved it at the 
time, and make bold to send it in at this late date. 

We belong to the Unitarian church of this city, and 
take your paper at the Sunday School. We like the 
paper very much, and solve the greater number of puz- 
zles. Hoping our answer is not too late to be published, 
and wishing you the best of success, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
MArtA BARKER. 
Eira Brices. 
ENIGMA XIV. 

I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 3, 2, 4, 5, is used in the garden. 

My 1, 6, 8, 9, is what we do in church. 

My 18, 17, 16, is used in cake. 

My 7, 11, 12, 13, is the opposite of soft. 

My 15, 20, is a preposition. 

My 10, 2, 19, 5, 12, is what we drink. 

My 14, 18, 5, 12, is an animal. 

My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of forty-five letters. 

My 12, 22, 6, 17, is a young lady. 3 

My 9, 38, 4, 13, 28, is a city in France. 

My 25, 33, 4, 45, is a kind of rabbit. 

My 40, 42, 2, 37, 36, is a covering for the hand. 

My 39, 8, 40, 7, 18, is the opposite of day. 

My 10, 11, is a preposition. 

My 1, 27, 30, is a domestic animal. 

My 16, 31, 8, 5, is to close. 

My 17, 36, 14, 42, is the reverse of to buyt 

My 12, 15, is a personal pronoun. 

My 19, 20, is a conjunction. . 

My 28, 29, 23, 24, is to make clean. 

My 42, 32, 21, is a small boy. 

My 26, 44, is a preposition. 

My 35, 48, 34, 41, to take dinner. 

My whole is three of Longfellow’s noted poems. 
Epna V. Tuomas. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
Part of the verb be. 
A boy’s name. 

The last. 


A consonant. CS, EE; 
ANSWER TO PUZZLES IN No. 5. 

1) bro W. 

2, Bart 

3. N adj I. 

4. N igh T. 

5. Y ach T, 

6. S ina F 

7. O zon E. 

6 N ige R. 
BEHEADINGS. 


Rhone. 


Enigma X. The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Enigma XI. Hoosier School Master. 


PI PUZZLE. 


We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those 

Which tell of saddest thought. 
SHELLEY 


Every Other Sunday. 


GOLDEN WORDS, 


’Neath a mantle soft and 
white 
Grass and flower sleepeth ; 
Safe through all the winter’s 
night 
God his treasures keepeth. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE. 
A Case or Hasty Jupement. 


How easy it is to judge other people unjustly will be 
seen by the following incident. 


A sisTuR belonging to one of the religious orders 
stepped into a Boston street-car the other day, 
accompanied by a pale-looking lame girl. . The car 
was nearly full, and the sister took the only remain- 
ing seat in the car, while the lame girl stood up, 
balancing the handstrap over her head. 

At the other end of the car sat a showily dressed 
woman, who, like many a woman in many a street- 
car, alas, was ready with a rude comment. “ Well,” 
said she, “IT never did believe in those meek-faced 
sisters. See her there taking her ease while the 
poor lame girl has to stand.” The words were 
uttered in a sharp voice, quite unlike the gentle 
words which those who were near enough heard 
from the lame girl, who was at that moment thank- 
ing the sister for bringing her out. “The doctor 
was right, wasn’t he,” said she, “ when he said that 
riding in a car would not hurt my spine if I would 
only stand instead of sitting down?” 


66 MAT OUP RT ATA NT 9? 
abn Adi2z> ssl ince 


On one of New York’s hottest days in July, two 
poor little girls had found a place for making their 
much enjoyed “ mud pies,” —by the side of an old 
step, against a most forlorn building, these two little 
ones, with their broken cup of water, and the dirt 
they had scraped into a round heap. Two pies 
were already made and left to bake in the sun, and 
still more dainties were being prepared when a 
“cop” suddenly showed himself to the unoffending 
children. 

“Here you, get out of that, I say !”? thundered 
the man with his heavy voice, while he swung his 
club hither and thither, to terrify the poor ‘victims 
of his uncalled-for wrath. Then with one long 
sweep of his great boot, he kicked the cherished 
pies into a hundred bits. 

Sorrowful little girls ! their merry play was over; 
their short-lived bliss was ended. 

Maggie ran away in terror, but little plucky 
Joanna, in her astonishment, looked up at her 
enemy and said, “I dess you has n’t dot any little 
durls. If you has, I hope some bad man ‘Il kick 
over all her pies too, and I dess she ’ll cry awful, 
you mister man!” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR, 


“Happy New Year!” to our readers, May you 
all find satisfaction and joys along the way of the 
weeks! Every Orner Sunpay, in its humble 
fashion, will try to contribute to the pleasures of its 
supporters, and to further the cause of the Sunday 
School. To this end it asks for the hearty co-opera- 
tion of our Unitarian people, by way of sub- 
scriptions, contribution of articles, and a kindly 
interest. ‘The Editor turns on the threshold of the 
New Year and thanks the friends who have so 


heartily aided him in his efforts, in any manner. It 

is his hope that all the old friends will go forward 

with him, and that many new ones will be added. 
We call attention to the “ Ten Talks ” announced 


in another column. They haye been carefully - 


planned to meet tie wants of teachers. Now let 
the response be large by way of attendance. 

Some of the Christmas stories, left over from last 
number, spread an afterglow, and continue the joy 
of the festival day, in this issue of Every OrnEeR 
Sunpay. 


OUTLOOK, 


Tue Sunday School at Dedham, Mass., encourages 
the attendance of its members at public worship. 
Seventy of the scholars were present December 11 
at the morning church service. ‘This school is alive 
and growing under the care of Rey. Mr. Fish, Mr. 
Tuttle, Mr. Capen, and other devoted workers. 

CuEtsea, Mass., Sunday School held a very suc- 
cessful Harvest Service, which showed a promising 
array of classes. Under Miss Barnard, Superin- 
tendent, and Miss Dockham and Miss Gerrish in 
charge of the first Department, with devoted 
teachers and officers, this school is prospering. 

eo : 

Tue third meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union took place at the parlors of the Church of 
the Disciples, corner Brookline Street and Warren 
Avenue, Monday, Dec. 19, 1892, Subject, “Three 
Essentials in the Sunday School, — Worship, Moral 
Education, and Religious Nurture.”” The speakers 
were: Rey. C. C. Carpenter, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, 
Rev. George D. Latimer, Mr. Sylvester Brown, Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley, and others. 


The Reception Committee for the year are: Mr. 


Sylvester Brown, Miss A. C. Dockham, Miss Louisa 
P.. Parker, Miss Kate L. Brown, Mr. C. H. Porter 
Miss Helen Ff. Pettis, Mr. R. C. Humphreys, Rey. 
George H. Hosmer, Miss Effie M. Hayes, Mrs. 
George S. Perry, Mrs. J. Mason Everett, Mr. J. 
Russell. Abbott. The Union is prospering and 
doing great good. 
* * * 

Our Sunday School at Randolph, Mass., is 
flourishing. It enjoys the benefit of an orchestra. 
The resignation of Rev. Mr. Fowler makes some 
adverse conditions in the church, but Miss Veazie, 
superintendent, with able associates, is carrying on 
the school work bravely. 


GLEANINGS. 


Grorecr H. Exuis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, 


who has published so many valuable books in the 
cause of liberal thought, gives to the public this 
holiday season several noteworthy volumes : “The 
Insight of Faith,” by Rey. Henry Wilder Foote ; 
this is a series of selections ffom Mr. Foote’s ser- 
mons, short and expressive, the whole forming a 
small, tasteful, handy volume. A capital little gift. 
“Afterglow,” another small book, containing four 
forcible discourses by Rey. Frederic A. Hinckley, 


Topics : “ Voices out of the Silence,” “They had - 


all Things Common,” “ Spiritual Awakening,” “ The 
Star, the Star.” A larger and more extended pub- 
lication is “ Members of one Body,” by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. ‘The sermons in this volume are of great 
breadth and strong thought. They treat the sub. 
jects of “Roman Catholicism,” “ Calvinism,” 
“Methodism,” “ Rationalism,” “Mysticism,” “The 
Unity of Christendom.” The fourth volume in this 


list is “The Evolution of Christianity,” by Rev. | 


Minot J, Savage, composed of discourses given last. 


winter by Mr. Savage in his church. There are . 


twelve in all, expressed in the usual frank and 


ee 


logical form characteristic of the author’s earnest 
spirit, and calculated to make the reader think. 
* & & 
We gladly subjoin an appeal for the “ Lend-a- 
Hand Book Mission.” Many of our readers must 


have material fit for this object now lying discarded 
in their homes. 


An Arpra, — Thousands of white and colored South- 
ern children are very scantily supplied with reading. The 
object of the “ Lend-a-Hand Book Mission ” is to provide 
destitute schools and churches with juvenile books, papers, 
and picture cards the boys and girls of the North have laid 
aside. I am sure the readers of Every Ornur SUNDAY 
will be glad to contribute to this interesting work. Please 
make out a list of what you can collect and send it 
addressed to me at Office of Lend-a-Hand, 8 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. These lists will be forwarded to me as I 
travel in the South, and I will direct how and where to 
send reading material. If letters of inquiry do not 
secure a reply, please write again, 

Saran P, BricHam. 
eo oe & 

Tux Christmas Service for 1892, published by 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, had a very 
large sale, — larger than any previous service of the 
kind from the same source. 


e 90 HK 
AN attractive calendar for 1898 has been issued 


‘by George H. Ellis, from the writings of Rev. John 


F. W. Ware. The price is seventy-five cents. We 


commend it to the attention of those who want 


good taste in form and good sense in substance. 
a ee 
TEN TALKS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Under the auspices of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Saturdays, from 11 A.M, to 12 M. 

1893. 


Jan. 7. How to Teach in First Department. 


Map BESS Decsdawy 


“14. How to Teach in Primary Classes. 
By Miss Karz L. Brown. 
‘“* 21. How to Teach the Bible to Beginners, 


By Miss Lucy Wuerrocr. 


“* 28. How to Teach Character Lessons. 

By Mrs. Karr Gannerr Wetts. 

Feb. 4. How to Teach the Life of Jesus. 

; By Mr. J. O. Norris. 

How to Teach the Bible to Older Pupils. 
By Mr. Roperr C. Merca.r, 


“ li. 


How to Teach Doctrines. 
By Mr. E. T. Horne. 
“« 25, How to Teach Spiritual Truths, 
~ By Mrs. Anna Garvry Spencer. 
March 4. How to Teach Ethics. 
By Rev, C. F. Don, 
“Ii. How to Teach Christian History. 
By Rey. F. B. Hornprooxe, 


8: 


Admission free. 
the public to attend, as well as to teachers. : 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OrnerR 
Sunway is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. Al] members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srreer, Bosroy, Mass. 


University Press : John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 


A cordial invitation is extended to 


